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and N or via M. Therefore, at P the rate from P by either
route must be the same since it is exactly 600 miles by
either way, that is, it will be Es. 6. But if S is a station
125 miles away from N then, though PLNS is a more
circuitous route, the freight rate cannot be Es. 6-4-0 for the
distance PS via Q is only 575 miles (PQ, 500 plus QS, 75)
and the freight by that route would be only Es. 5-12-0.
Thus at point E, the rate would be at a maximum, and it
would be a matter of comparative indifference which route
is chosen. This then is the manner in which competition
plays a part in rate making.
The distance factor is important only in the case of local
rates and shades into insignificance when through traffic
has to be considered. It does not" need much logic to show
that in the case of countries of vast distances, the element
of distance is completely out of the picture. Canada is a
striking example of this and India is a hot second. The
average length of haul of freight traffic in the former
country is 341-6 miles and for the latter it is 246. The
corresponding figures for South Africa, Great Britain,
France and United States of America are 201, 55-64, 78-95
and 195 miles respectively (Figures refer to the year
1931-1932). This shows how geography plays a very
important part in transportation. Norway is a mountain-
ous country with a deeply fiorded coast so that the distance
to be covered is not much and, in keeping with geographical
control, the length of the haul is 48-04 miles which is the
least in the world. It is thus seen that if the country is
vast it would be inequitable to follow the rigid principle
of distance in rate making. If that were done, then
transportation costs would become prohibitive and traffic
would not be forthcoming. We do not mean by through
traffic long distance traffic. More commonly by that is
meant traffic that passes over the lines of more than one
railway administration. For example, if cotton is shipped
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